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THE ART AMATEUR. 



the greater number so small that they had to be han- 
dled with pincers. These pieces were united by nine 
fusings, each, at a certain risk. This piece of glass is 
undoubteJly unique, and its proper place would be in 
some great museum. On some pointb not carefully 
guarded a little paint was required to satisfy minute 
criticism. But the work demonstrates a hitherto un- 
known possibility of art in glass. 

There is no limit to what can be done in this way in 
color, since the tints of a cathedral window can thus 
be brought into a hand's space, as could not possibly 
be done by leading. What this method of fusing can 
effect in another way, one of the Ames windows illus- 
trates. It is a group of hollyhocks in bloom, with a 
bit of brown meadow and a blue sky in the back- 
ground. The design is copied from a study from na- 
ture, and the freshness and exactness in detail of the 
study are repeated in the glass with as much freedom 
as might be shown in a water-color painting which, in 
fact, it resembles. The only leading is in the green 
bank behind the stalks. The landscape in perspec- 
tive and the blithe blue sky beyond are accidental 
qualities in the glass, and by fusing leave nothing ap- 
parent but the artistic intention. The most signifi- 



rare and beautiful bush bursting into strange flower. 
In other work these are simply expressions of color 
complete in themselves. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 



LINCR USTA- WAL TON. 



Lincrusta-W altox is a patented material rolled 
upon a textile surface and made in lengths in the same 
manner as ordinary wall paper. It is extremely ductile 
in one stage of its manufacture, when it receives the 
,4 crusta" or raised ornamentation, This ductile 
character enables it to take ornamental relief with 
the sharpness and clearness of wood-carving or 
the fine chiselling of alabaster. After receiving the 
relief it hardens like wood, when it may be tooled into 
even more positive sharpness by hand, if desired. It 
is thoroughly water-proof, and thus of peculiar service 
upon damp walls. It is also a non-conductor of heat, 
and neither contracts nor expands with alternations of 
temperature. It is so hard that it may be scrubbed 
without injury, and is believed to be so durable that 
once placed upon a wall it will last fifty years without 



paint and " flatting" will transform the whole effect 
into whatever may be aimed at. 

The hangings for a room, lately made of this 
material, were of the daintiest character possible to 
imagine. Walls covered with the texture of a sul- 
tana's tunic could not be more delicate- — even a tiinic 
covered all over with huge pearls. Conscious though 
we are that the chaste designs, set in. elegant medal- 
lions or straying like sprays of wild brier over the 
wall, are merely mechanical, the creations of perfect 
machinery, we cannot help feeling that the concep- 
tion of the designs upon which we look is often 
exquisite, and the effect as near artistic perfection 
as anything can be not wrought out with slow and 
loving labor of brain and hand. Of the hangings just 
mentioned, one set was of a pale straw or cream- 
colored ground covered with " Adam" decorations of 
pure white. The relief of these " Adam" designs 
was sharp and clear, as if chiselled in alabaster. 
They were mostly medallions, reminding one of the 
famous Wedgwood medallions upon which the best 
"classic" taste of the eighteenth century found em- 
ployment, and were preserved from any " setness" or 
over-regularity of effect by delicate uniting ara- 






LEAD LINES OF STAINED GLASS PANELS. P>Y JOHN LA FAROE. 

FROM STAIRCASE WINDOWS IN THE W. H. VANDERBILT HOUSE. 



cant result of the process is seen in the flowers, whose 
tints and form are wonderfully varied ; although re- 
sembling brush work so forcibly they are, in fact, 
mosaics united by fire. The color is frank and joyous, 
and. there is less reticence in the work than in Mr. La 
Farge's work in general. 

In the. window for the drawing-room of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt peonies are used. The glory of 
these windows is in their setting. This is composed 
of .myriad points of flashing blue jewels. These jew- 
els are a part of the results peculiar to the develop- 
ment in American glass, which has extended its use 
by making it available for work to be seen by artificial 
light. The Ceres in a window made for Mr. D. O. 
Mills has a setting of the same kind, but it does not 
rival the magnificence of the Vanderbilt window, 
which to its artistic beauty adds in its garlands topazes 
and amethysts, the last being especially'effective, vio- 
let being a tint very difficult to get in glass. . These 
jewels are specially important in work of a more con- 
ventional character. In a series of fan-lights for a 
vestibule door, the design is a network of branching 
forms in which are set opalescent gems of glass inter- 
spersed with gems of color. The suggestion is of a 



change. This latter quality is an especial recom- 
mendation for our migratory people, for an invest- 
ment in it promises decorated walls wherever one may 
roam. It is strained upon walls like tapestry, not 
pasted like paper, and thus may be taken clown and 
removed, like curtains. and carpets, with any change 
of domicile. With all these advantages it is sold at 
only about the cost of good French papers, and the 
manufacturers promise to decorate an ordinary sized 
room — ten feet in height, and twenty by fifteen in 
dimensions — for from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred dollars. 

From this cursory description, it may be seen that 
this new invention covers the ground of two things at 
the same. time. It is both wall covering and wall 
decoration, and in its latter character has prominent 
advantages over usual decorations in the fact that its 
color may be changed, if ever a change in furnishing* 
throws its original hue out of harmony with the 
general effect of the room. Of course, the " crusta," 
the cupids, ferns, garlands, sunflowers, lilies and 
what not, originally impressed upon it, must remain 
unchanged forever, but a thin wash of color with a 
new and judicious " picking out," or even a coat of 



besques, faint as a dream of flowers in one's sleep. 
These hangings were divided into dado, frieze and fill- 
ing, each separate, of course, although the varied de- 
signs were of one general character. 

Anoffierset was the color of pear-wood, the ground 
the least perceptible shadow of a shade darker than 
the decoration, which for the filling, was in delicate 
relief, a light veil. as it were of carving thrown over 
the ground. The dado and frieze were in high relief, 
however, and were realistic fruits and flowers bound 
with the tendrils of vines. The veined leaves and^ 
full rounded plums and pears were like Grinly Gib- 
bons's carvings upon wood. Still another set, also the 
shade of newly-carved wood, was covered all over 
with a fine tracery like the low conventional carv- 
ings one sees in choirs of Italian cathedrals. Others 
again are like Jacobean carvings, sombre and dark, 
in long panels atter the fashion of English manor 
houses of the seventeenth century, and would seem 
almost out of place without monumental chimney- 
pieces of carved marble and chairs and tables ol 
solemnly architectural style. 

In fact, the designs for these hangings are almost 
as innumerable as the forms of art itself. Some are 
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FIG. I. 



like Cordovan leather, with rich, strange forms picked 
out with gold, yet of such gloomy magnificence as 
makes them seem almost alien in our century. Some 
are grounds of pale green with broad-disked sun- 
flowers flaunting over them as if wrought with needle 
in gold threads. Some are Japanese in design, as 

vagrant in form and as 
decorative in effect as 
Japanese decorations not 
born of Japan ever can 
be. Some are Renais- 
sance, with chubby boys 
in plump nakedness, 
looking as if just drop- 
ped from some Luca 
della Robbia plaque, and 
not yet safe upon terra 
firma. 

With all the concep- 
tions and designs bor- 
rowed from all periods 
of art, the even partial 
enumeration of which 
reminds one of a cata- 
logue to the Vatican or 
Cluny, of course the fact 
remains that it is not art 
at all, but what — for want 
of a more comprehensive 
term — we may call " ar- 
tistic mechanism." It is 
all the work of machin- 
ery ; if it were not, only 
princes and palaces could 
have it. But the designs 
are taken from good 
models of real art, and the colors are chosen and 
arranged by the well-trained color sense that belongs 
only to artists. 

PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING FOR AMATEURS. 

II. 

It is the aim of these papers merely to give in the 
simplest language possible the same instruction that 
would be given in a series of first lessons. To be- 
come an accomplished wood-carver there is no 
adequate apprenticeship but that of the shop, under 
the eye of a master workman ; but it is hoped by 
means of these papers to help to a creditable degree 
of success in a practical household art the increasing 
number of amateurs who have no other opportunity 
of studying it. 

Wood-carving, as an art, has its limitations, and 
one who works long in wood will certainly come to 
feel them. There is so much confusion of art ideas 
and art theories at this moment — I am speaking of 
decorative art and its devotees— that perhaps it will 
be well in the beginning to put carving in its proper 
place, to give a general idea of what is and what is 
not fit work for the chisel, and to save the wood- 
carver from the blunder that so many china-painters 
fell into and are just falling out of— that of not pre- 
serving the distinction between decoration pure and 
simple and picture-making. 

In the first enthusiasm of your work you will feel 
that you would like to go on, until you could carve 
heads of women and faces of angels. But when you 
have worked a long time, and begin to try figure- 
cutting, you will certainly be dissatisfied with the 
results. And this will not be merely on account of 
the amateurishness of the work. The best figures by 
the best workmen will give you something of the 
same feeling. Animal forms to a certain extent may 
be introduced — birds are very beautiful, and you will 
certainly wish to carve them. The hybrid forms, 
which furnished the element of the grotesque in old- 
world and mediaeval carving, were 
effective, though it is difficult to 
see that they have anything to 
say to the decoration of American 
houses. But in the human figure 
in wood there is always some- 
thing unsatisfying. The marble 
bust looks alive. The little groups 
of terra-cotta in the windows will 
be your despair. You need not 
be always saying to yourself, 
" This is terra-cotta." They are 



little brown men and women with keenly lined faces, 
and alive — alive to the ends of their fingers. But the 
face carved in wood will keep saying over and over, 
" I am mahogany. It was a great deal of work to 
carve me." 

In that wonderful journal of the Countess Irma, in 
" On the Heights," the German novelist expresses this 
very clearly. The Countess carved in wood, the 
reader will remember, and it was when she was try- 
ing to give the expression of lithe springing life to the 
little wood chamois under her tool that she said : 

" Wood is useful for so many purposes, and is so 
necessary, that it will not allow itself to be applied to 
free, independent beauty. Asa material for any art 
or rather for any handicraft, it must ever remain 
inadequate, and can only appear for decorative pur- 
poses. Bronze and marble speak the universal lan- 
guage. A carving in wood has in it something 
provincial ; it always speaks in dialect, and never 
comes to the full, transparent expression of the high- 
est idea. Wood-cutting is only the beginning of the 
art. It remains faltering in its expression. What- 
ever has once had an organic appearance, as a tree, 
cannot be transformed into an artificial organic 
structure." 




FIG. 2. USE OF THE CHISEL IN WOOD-CARVING. 

For our American household carving, then, let us 
draw on the endless variety of American plant forms 
and foliage for designs ; and while we take every 
opportunity of studying the best models, beware of a 
slavish imitation of that which has no place in an 
American scheme of decoration. For your natural 
designs, study plants. Learn their tricks and their 
manners — their " pretty ways of growing." Choose 
leaves and flowers with a good deal of " outline." 
Single flowers are better than double, and one soon 
learns to go to weeds and wild flowers for an individ- 
uality that one cannot find in the greenhouse. Per- 
haps it is that cultivated flowers, like cultivated people, 
are very much alike. 

As the cutting of a conventional design requires 
only accuracy, it is good material for a first lesson. 
Take the design in Fig. i, a simple band of bevelled 
points, leaving a row of uncut diamonds in the centre. 
Have your panel of well-seasoned wood. There is 
nothing better than black walnut, but of course other 
wood will answer. The softness of pine tempts a 
beginner — but it is too soft, splits easily and works 
rough. Clamp your panel to the bench. For laying 
off conventional designs you will need a rule — a steel 
" straight edge" such as carpenters use is best — and 



a pair of compasses. Get those that can be set by 
a thumb-screw. An adjustable bevel, which can be 
bought at any hardware store, will be useful in laying 
off the diagonal lines. Lay off the design making 
the diamonds not less than an inch square. A blue 
pencil is best for drawing on wood. 

You are ready now to cut the bevelled points. 
Take the chisel No. i, and holding it straight, and 
setting it at the inside point of the bevel, cut straight 
down to an equal depth on each side, sloping to the 
outside edge. Then holding the chisel in the position 
shown in Fig. 2, cut from the outside Gdge down to 
the centre. To cut the point clean, use your narrow 
bevelled chisel. Always work with the bevelled side 
of the chisel down, and be careful to hold it flat on 
this bevel. Otherwise you will wear it off round. 
Try to cut with a firm, even stroke. One cut is better 
than two, if it will do the work. Don't worry the 
wood. Any other simple design may be drawn on 
the same panel. The 
first object is to get 
control of the tool and 
learn the management 
of the wood. 
Calista H. Patchin. 



In advertising a new 
kind of artificial leather 
to the furniture trade, a 
Boston company says : 
'■ It is manifestly to the 
advantage of furniture 
manufacturers and up- 
holsterers to use a ma- 
terial that cheapens the 
cost of production, 
while taking nothing 
from the looks or style 
of a job." So long as 
the sham looks like the 
genuine article, it is ap- 
parently assumed by the 
producer that the hon- 
est retailer can have no 
compunction in foisting 
it upon his customer. 
The public may take a 
hint from this. 
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Ceilings of rooms 
in the home, a writer in 
The London Furniture 
Gazette urges, should 
be decorated with color, 
as well as, or more 
than, the walls. " Dark 
ceilings," he says, 
" give a cosy effect to 
a room. In old Eng- 
land the ceilings of 
rooms were colored as 
commonly as the walls, 
and our forefathers 
would have thought it 
as strange to leave the 
ceilings white as to 
whiten the doors or the 
walls, and to color ev- 
erything else in the 
room. To this clay we 
find deep blue ceilings 
in some of the houses in 
outlying districts, where 
change and fashion are 
alike unknown." 
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